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WHAT IS POETRY 

Poetry is Spirit great 
On her highest station, 

Viewing life with wisdom kind, 
Lifted with elation. 

Casting man and life and time 
In a new creation. 

Poetry is singing life 

Soul has bought from sorrow ; 
That the virtuous, wise and strong 

Evermore must borrow ; 
Bound at eve upon the heart 

.Life is young tomorrow. 

Poetry is man and life 

After sin and sadness; 
Noblest utterance of the wise 

Rescued from the madness ; 
Time's full orbed and perfect soul 

Singing out its gladness. 

Poetry is Spirit fair 

In her palace courtal, 
Beautiful and singing free, 

Op'ning wide her portal, ^ 

Bidding into selfish earth 

Dreams and songs immortal. 

Poetry is Oversoul 

Singing to the under, 
Singing such a strain of life 

Sense is rent asunder 
And a spirit hears the song 

Full of joy and wonder. 

Poetry is all that sing 

To the strife so hoary. 
Singing out inspiring strains. 

Life's diviner story ; 
Building up the cosmic worlds, 

Building souls of glory. 
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Possibilities 

or an 

American Poetry 

NEGATIVELY CONSIDERED 



By "American Poetry" we do not mean a poetry that is the em- 
lx)diment of the national life and differing from other national poet- 
ries by the possession of elemental American characteristics. We 
vio not even mean a poetry that is commensurate with American life 
and expresses it as our mechanics and engineers express our dynamic 
life, as our scientists and scholars express our research and investi- 
£ition and as finance and business express our barter and exchange. 
We simply mean a poetry that has its origin in America and is a 
real contribution to the best in the English language. We mean a 
native production that can challenge comparisons and survive the 
"deadly parallel" with unscathed immortality and virtue. We mean 
a new creation produced in this land that really fits the times, that 
can feed and form the new spirit, that expresses spmething of the 
new dynamic soul, that is a qualitative conception and expression of 
life, that turns from the past and foreign and in which we can find 
American pride, inspiration and power. 

The inference from the caption of this article and the above 
\ paragraph is that no such American poetry exists. Such is the plain 
y^ unvarnished truth. In the sphere of poetry America has not yet 
given a product that is a real contribution of the first order. Her 
; poets have been essentially of the second class and some not even 
; that. Not one of them had a mind of supreme measure, and think- 
-^ing capacity in various forms of action is always the fundamental 
endowment of a great poet. None of them had minds of penetra- 
tion, comprehension, conception and expression in the philosophic 
^visdom and esthetic forms that satisfy both the artist and the think- 
er. With this fundamental lack, which really means- lack of soul, 

I am seeking- a publisher for both poetry and prose who will even look at the 
product and accept or reject according as it is or is not a real contribution to 
American song and life. D. C. N. 
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others of a lesser nature result. None of them had great character 
conceiving and creating power, and poetry without character is al- 
ways of an inferior order; none of them had that quality of the 
imagination that is the prime requisite for embodying noble physical 
and spiritual conceptions; none of them had djoiamic passion that 
sweeps the human scale and can alone give vitality to either prose 
or poetry ; none of them had that elemental, scientific, cosmic experi- 
ence and outlook which seems the mark of the spirits ascending to 
rule the future ; and none of them had the esthetic and musical gifts 
that can clothe in befitting garments great life in character, action 
and utterance. 

These are not very gratifying statements for our national pride 
but national pride ought to have no place in cosmopolitan truth. Is 
it true? That is the question. No person who is acquainted with 
the subject would venture to dispute it. No person who has real 
appreciation of Shakespeare and Milton could possibly claim that 
America has produced a poetry that could seriously come in compar- 
ison. In fact, we never feel the "deadly comparison" is so deadly as 
when we compare the English and American poets. The English 
names stand for a decidedly higher order of work. There are many 
reasons for this but we are now discussing products not causes. Even 
v»'ith her second class we can hardly stand comparison. Put Tenny- 
son, Swinburne, Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Bums and Gray 
over against Bryant, Poe, Longfellow, Whittier, Ix)well and Whitman. 
While there may be single gifts and poems comparable the whole 
poetry of the former towers over the latter. "The Idylls of the King," 
the "Cenci," "Cain" and "The Intimations of Immortality" have no 
equals from America. It is true we have "Thanatopsis," "The Raven," 
"Evangaline," !*Sir Launfal" and a few others, but if we were to 
take all the best we have we could hardly make a book that could 
command a great mind for half a dozen consecutive hours. 

The main general criticism of American poets is, that they 
were not truly great souls. They were not of the elemental kind 
nor was the mould heroic. Most of them were better endowed spir- 
itually than mentally but in neither direction very capacious. They 
had not the being to think the great thoughts that are the best 
sign of a great soul. Few of them without the poetic gift would 
ever have established themselves in the national intellectual life. 
Some of them would never have found mention beyond their own 
social circle and day. They were certainly not of common every day 
quality but they were certainly not of that nature that swells from 
the multitude and towers over their own and succeeding generations. 

A glance at our older poets will show their strength and weak- 
ness. Bryant had no very special greatness of any kind, though 
a combination of many gifts that makes him one of our great national 
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figures. His "Thanatopsis" is his best work. It is a specimen that 
any poet might wish to have in his book but it is not an alabaster 
peak soaring up into the literary heaven. Poe had a pictorial im- 
agination, esthetic and musical quality but it was paid out of an- 
other side of his being that left him decidedly defective in philosophic 
capacity and knowledge of real humanity. This gave him an intense 
but very narrow and abnormal sphere for his gifts. Whittier had 
the reality, simplicity and truth of the spiritual kingdom but he 
had no imagination, variety of passion, esthetic or special musical 
quality. His spiritual nature was far richer than either his mental 
or poetic. Longfellow had probabljj the richest endowment of the 
American poets. It is not so much in his poetic being that he lacks 
as in his mental and spiritual. A good undergraduate must feel 
that the fine treasure is not in a very great measure. Lowell in 
his youth promised the best but never fulfilled the prophecies. He 
had no fine sense of beauty but he did have a good thinking ca- 
pacity, a largeness of soul, a healthy yiew of life, a fair measure 
of imagination and expression. On the whole he promised a real 
poetry. From the quality of thought in "A Glance Behind the Cur- 
tain" it might be argued he never found his real poetic soul. His 
old age singing is not as good as the lispings of his youth. Whit- 
man had a rich poetic endowment in some directions but unfortu- 
nately there was a characteristic in his mind that put him out of 
relation with the normal method of thinking. His mind to a very 
large extent both in his preface to "Leaves of Grass" and in many 
of his poems moved in rhapsodic exclamations and not in the reg- 
ular progressions of logical, emotional or associational continuity. 
Furthermore he dispensed with music and a poetry without music is 
just another quality of prose. 

A general review of the older American poets and poetry while 
bringing to attention some fairly good men and work does not bring 
very much that is of real greatness, supreme excellence and inspira- 
tional power on the present generation. Though some considerable 
measure of this is due to the simpler condition of time and life they 
lived in, much of it is due to the fact that they were not great orig- 
inal creations and so not really great creative souls. They were su- 
perior to their time and place but not of the quality that transcends 
condition and creates an elemental content of eternal virtue and 
appeal. A lack is felt in more or less degree of all the great gifts 
that are fundamental in a really great poetry. Quality of character, 
life and thought must be the distinguishing mark of such a produc- 
tion and it must penetrate a body of considerable dimensions. There 
must be height and depth and length and breadth in which leading 
spirits can round out their circles. There must be an elemental per- 
ception approaching to Shakespearean reality, truthfulness and wis- 
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dom. There must be real universality and greatness of soul and the 
ten and a hundred talented elements that create, color and vitalize 
all outgo. There must be the variety of nature and man, mood and 
action, all sweeping the gamut of life from smiling infancy to phis- 
osophical age and from convulsive comedy to the crucifying trage- 
dies of fate. These must be a supreme overruling, cosmic-construc- 
tive power drawing out- of this chaos the multitudinous heterogen- 
eous elements and moulding them into systematic social forms of 
humanity. There must be a high sense of ideal perfection to clothe 
all in the garments of beauty and an absolute spontaniety of song 
to cast life into metrical measures. Above all there must be the 
thoughts with the highest and purest sign of genius, thoughts that 
have the stamp of eternity, the majesty of heaven and the power 
of destiny in them. These qualities, which must be the distinguishing 
qualities of all great poetry, are not present in any verv serious 
measure in our older recognized poets and productions. They were 
pioneers and have given the highest service of poets, sung into us 
a desire for something iDetter. 

When we look from the past to the more immediate present we 
are face to face with a most chaotic condition of affairs. From a 
great number of causes the world from its very heart to its farthest 
circumference is one elemental, seething, -heterogeneous, convulsive, 
dynamic mass. This vital energy is working in poets and poetry as 
well as in every other direction of life. New personalities with new 
powers are arising. They are elemental "here" and "now" spirits. 
They know no law but that that leaps up. out of their own resistless 
impetuosity. They are divorced from the past, unwed to the future 
and lost in a chatoic struggle to find their own best selves. New 
poets are bursting from obscurity with surprising frequency. There 
are promises and prophecies, contradictions, affirmations and denials 
never seen or heard before. Iconoclasts are running up and down 
the nation blaspheming our old idolatries. The temple of fame is 
fairly stormed by those who would tear down the images unless re- 
strained. New schools are arising with new ideals, large influence 
and numerous following. Old and new often seem in a pitched battle 
fighting for their very existence. Today before a new^ criticism or 
magazine the old goes down and out as if to oblivion. Tomorrow 
there is a resurrection of the old singers and the experimenters slink 
away as if ashamed. Now there seems such a recreating spirit in 
poets and poetry that a new race of long desired singers can be 
seen coming through the gates of morning. After listening and 
feeding for a w^eek or a month upon the song we hear a groan : "Great 
Heavenly Muse, let us hear the old singers again ! Let us hear the 
old songs of nature, beauty and truth! Give us the thoughts and 
music that charm us out of the eternal strife into the infinite admir- 
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ation of wisdom and virtue ! Above all, Great Spirit, deliver us from 
these new poetic battering rams that are blazing their way to a new 
age !" This seems the condition of affairs today. It is a true poetic 
chaos. 

The Free Verse school seems to be the more influential and grow- 
ing. Almost all the magazines are partially open to them and the 
leading poetry magazines are about three quarters or exclusively 
devoted to their interests. Great defenses and products are made 
by geniuses who are using this method. Their books find publication 
and an increasing number of defenders and readers. The movement 
has hardly reached full tide yet. A far better and nobler free verse 
is possible and will no doubt come. The free versers certainly have 
some of the future. This is not surprising for the method of this 
school is the perfect manifestation of the dynamic American spirit. 
There are some things to be said and must be said against the old 
poetry and there are some things that can be said, must be said and 
will be said for the new. Whatever may be the final contribution and 
last judgment on free verse it is doing in some respects a good work 
for poetry and ought to be thoroughly grasped and appreciated in 
its real spirit. 

In the present state of free verse, however, there is no sign that 
it can match the best in English literature or ever approach the 
poetry we wish to bring before the mind in this article. The best 
criticism of the product comes from one of themselves. In a late 
issue of "Poetry" one of the compilers of "The New Poetry" and a 
joint editor of the magazine criticized it almost as fiercely as Ma- 
cauley did Montgomery. It was criticized on what all good readers 
feel to be the true grounds, on its brevity, movement and fragmen- 
tary nature. It is so brief that it has no soul. It is so short that 
it does not say anything. Its size, often four, six, eight or ten lines, 
is a solar diameter from the size of great souls. It is the American 
ideal of thirty two lines gone to seed. It is a mere point of life 
instead of a surface with a length, breadth and depth. It moves like 
a "Jumping Jack." It lacks an inner regular progression of thought, 
emotion or spiritual association. In dispensing with music it tries 
to make up the loss by graphic images, swift actions and sheer con- 
densations. These are properly in place at times but no "Jumphig 
Jack" movements of any kind can be general in poems. Passion in 
poems is not convulsive or torn to tatters. Generally it flows smooth- 
ly as a deepening river, not very often as a rapids and only very 
rarely as an awful plunge. The worst criticism described its frag- 
mentary nature as "cracked china", a rare Chinese platter let fall to 
a thl)usand pieces. - It is not made of unitary wholes. It has no 
spirit of life binding all into one vital being. It is an epigrammatic 
phrase, a plunge of passion, a point or short line of life, a gleam of 
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truth, a snatch of beauty, a word of wisdom or a prophet's cry. It 
lacks the fundamental characteristic of poems, progressive unitary 
wholes. The word of the critic in its relation to the subject is a per- 
fect free verse poem, "Cracked China/' 

When we look into "The New Poetry" we instantly feel the justice 
and truth of the criticism of A. C. H.. Much of the work in the book 
is hardly worth looking at. There is a serious softening of the brain 
somewhere when some of this matter could even be seriously con- 
sidered as poetry. Only a few names can attract more than a passing 
attention and then more for curiosity and vain knowledge rather than 
for the satisfaction of the faculties. There are only two that seem 
to promise a permanent contribution. These are Masters and Lind- 
say. The specimens from "Spoon River Anthology" are the best 
of the free verse productions. They are vital with great mind and 
spirit. The life and utterance is truly qualitative. They could prop- 
erly fit into place in great tragedies. Sometimes ten or a dozen lines 
set the mind acting and we can't get rid of the living scenes before 
us. In such work the mind forgets all about diiferent schools of 
poetry and as in all great writing, sinks down and is absorbed in the 
real soul of life. The other name that holds attention has no exclu- 
sive right in this book. Lindsay does not altogether belong to free 
verse. He is related to both. His spirit certainly belongs to the 
new. He is "free" to the roots of his life and the best illustration 
of what free versers mean by "free", acting on the original spontanei- 
ties of nature. Much of his product belong to the old metrical school. 
At his best he is artistic working under the old esthetic and musical 
forms. His work at its best is imaginative, moving, picturesque, 
musical, colorful and striking by its departing from the old standards. 
His poetr>^ surpasses Poe's as an illustration of the doctrine that 
"poetry tends to pass into music." He is an originality, somewhat 
unbalanced at present, but promising a real contribution, not in the 
way of great thinking power but in imaginative and musical creat- 
tions. 

On the whole the free school while giving some vital and lasting 
contributions and promising some better performances has not yet 
given a poetry to compare with the best of the past or that can form 
and inform the new generation. 

When we turn from the free school to consider the regular met- 
rical school there is no one who really attracts our attention by pre- 
senting a decidedly higher product. This is not surprising. It is 
always the characteristic of such periods that the protagonist of the 
new absorbs the vital spirit and catches the eye of the times, because 
the old school has no vital representative who can hold the heart of 
life. The new are throbbing, pulsating, adventurous and experiment- 
ing. The old are half dead and can scarce sustain the traditions. The 
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new fling out their criticisms, theories and productions and their con- 
ta^rious life attracts the public. The natural successors of the old 
singers cannot break nature's bonds and create a new soul in the 
traditional forms. They cannot rise to the spirit of the new age 
and create the poetic soul that embodies the times. Both in the 
form and spirit of their poetry they are cribbed, cabined and confined. 
At their very best they can only divide honors with the new and 
the new fails to deliver. The best hope for the old school today is 
that some of the free versers will see the insanity of despising poetic 
music and still preserving their free spontaneities will cast their in- 
spirations in the old forms and make beauty and music minister to 
content and not to intellectual and spiritual dissipation. 

These views with regard to the national poetry will seem pessi- 
mistic. Many will ask with impatience : "What kind of poetry do you 
want? What kind of poetry are you looking for when you pass a 
sweeping condemnation on all that has been done and all that is do- 
ing?" Listen! We are not seeking a poetry fit to place before the 
billioned aged archangels or the great prime ministers of the uni- 
verse, if such beings exist. We are not seeking the poetry that could 
command the faculties and inspire the spirits of the Platonic, PaulinJe 
and Shakspearean geniuses of philosophy, theology and life. We are 
not seeking a poetry that is so idealistic that it is outside the bonds 
of rationality or that has no relation to a national or world wide need. 
We simply are not seeking a poetry that is second or third class and 
that can only minister to the common orders of humanity. There is 
too much of that already and it is a question whether it is not more 
an injury than a blessing. We want a poetry that is fully up to the 
level and somewhat more than the height and depth, reach, sweep 
and intensity of those persons who can be classified as the "leaders 
of the world." We want a poetry that is fully up and a little more 
than commensurate with these gifted personalities and in which 
they can live and move and have a part of their best intellectual and 
spiritual being. We want a poetry that is the incarnation of the 
life of present man and that measures out the new soul and the new 
time that he is living in. This is the poetry we want and the poetry 
the world needs. 

A conception of this poetry ought not to be difficult to attain. 
All that is necessary to do is to look upon the world and note the 
vast transformations of every kind that are going on as the old is 
torn down to the foundation and the new rising in such cosmic ma- 
jesty as stuns the very beholders. All that is necessary to do is to 
look at the character of man and life today and then look at the 
character and kind of our poetry. Bring the representative men of 
today up against our verse. Place them face to face and soul to soul. 
Strip each to the very element and note the actions and reactions. 
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They are incommensurate in quantity but infinitely more so in quality. 
Look at our scientists both physical and metaphysical and the new 
worlds they are building both in and out! Look at our mathemati- 
cians and engineers who are making the dreams of our widest imag- 
inations seem dreams by their actual performances! Look at our 
great scholars, doctors,, lawyers, statesmen, soldiers, navigators, in- 
ventors, financiers, manufacturers, merchants, artfsts, musicians and 
the whole line of solar spirits who are leading the march of the 
world! This is the intellectual capacity, reach and passion. This is 
the conception, enterprise and performance. This is the poetry de- 
sired and needed — a poetry that is commensurate with .this person 
and faculty — a poetry that can interest their non professional hours 
— a poetry that can refresh from their severe and prostrated studies 
— a poetry that can throw a diviner light through and across such 
gifted minds — a poetry that can add a finer and purer element to 
such qualitative being — a poetry that is a real vital ministration, 
pleasure and purification to the truly great, virtuous and wise. 

This poetry is just the poetry that many superior souls must 
conceive whether they will do or no. Conception cannot sleep today 
for the sledge hammers of life are knocking new dreams into soul. 
Hosts of souls feel from the roots of being to their farthest circum- 
ferences that it is a new age, a new life and a new man. The scien- 
tific spirit is so recreating the world before our eyes that the very 
boneheads see it. Even the physical world and the conditions ^under 
which we live are so changed that it seems a new country, climate 
and season, almost new world. If a man three hundreds years dead 
rose out of a hundred years of slumber he could fit right into life 
without much sense of change. If a man who died in eighteen fifty 
rose today he would think he was in another planet, the mechanical 
arts have so changed the world in a single generation. 

But this change in the outer world is small to the change in 
the inner. There is now a new soul in man. The powers that were 
potentialities for ages have been unlocked and are now becoming act- 
ualities. The spirit is being liberated and has already become vaster 
than ever before and is still growing. Man is possessed of knowledge, 
passion, power, resources, conception and ambition never dreamed 
before in all the world's history. There never was a time when 
there was such a struggle, such a gathering up of all the powers, 
such a reaching out for all possible, such an arming and girding of 
spirit, such a scorn of desperate odds and such a plunging into the 
front line of battle. There never was a time when there was such a 
zest of life, such gigantic dreams, such scientific thinkings, such final 
fatelike decisions, such world astounding enterprises, such invinci- 
ble courage, such infinite labors, such monumental executions and 
such glorious victories. This elemental spirit of life, this recreation 
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of the world, this new type of humanity, this impassioned longing for 
something even greater, it is even within us and before our eyes. 
When Shakespeare rises in New York or Chicago he will sketch some 
vastly different types or rather the old types will take on an increased 
intensity of spirit and vaster dimensions of being. 

Now the poetry wanted is just the poetry th&t is an elemental 
part of this new creation. It is the new spirit within working ac- 
cording to her nature in poets and poetry as she works in science 
and every other sphere of activity. What is wanted is the great new 
dynamic soul of the scientific world to take up the pen and cast some 
portion of her life into the metrical and esthetic forms of language. 
Surely there is nothing unreasonable in such a desire. It must be 
common to a large number of superior souls. There must be persons 
who have dreamed, desired and deeply felt this need. Man does not 
live by bread alone. There must be idealisms of character, relations, 
services, sacrifices and performances that are satisfying culminations 
of being. There always has been, is and will be a hunger for such. 
It is present. It is dissatisfied with the old poetry and wants not 
so much a new, as something essentially greater. The old poetry 
was the product of another time and soul. It cannot feed the new 
spirit. It was often written for entertainment more than anything 
else. Music and beauty are often the only ends. It is no wonder 
it has fallen into neglect for it is not a part of the elemental reality 
and present day life. It ought to be as clear as one of Euclid's axioms 
that we need a new poetry and this new poetry must be a part and 
an expression of the new scientific cosmic spirit that is recreating 
man and the world. 

It is self evident we do not mean "red blood," "punch," "scream," 
"thrill" and the spirit of the cheaper magazines. There is no such 
spirit in real poetry at all. Real poetry is an approach to the infinite 
rationality, wisdom and virtue in the forms of beauty and music. 
Such poetry is not in the flesh but in the intelligence, honor and mag- 
nanimity of the soul. Its spirit is truth, reality, peace, poise and 
purity. It is for pleasure, contemplation, admiration and worship. 
The poetry desired is the dynamic spirit of the age purged thrice 
pure and translated into the metrical and esthetic forms of a re- 
generated humanity. 

Is there any sign that America will produce this poetry? Is 
there any evidence she will bring forth a new race of singers who 
shall sing out the spirit of the modem world? None whatever! 
None whatever! When we look for substantial scientific evidence 
the literary philosopher is unconvinced. Of course, old selfishness, 
the personal interests, the pomp and pride of tradition and all the 
babbling circle that surrounds them cry out as insane on such a 
poetic view. It is branded as absolutely false and its few supporters 
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are diagnosed as diseased. But while Life is boundless in promises 
and Faith absolutely certain in her prophecies the jury of the ra- 
tional powers cannot see the poetry desired. Whenever self lookfs 
abroad on the nation and sees our projected and multiplied selves the 
soul is naturally swelled with pride. Such a great physical base, such. 
natural resources,- such swift increasing numbers, such accomplish- 
ments in the material arts and such adventures, experiments and per- 
formances in the spiritual must always feed the contemplator glow. 
But pride is the first sign of intellectual madness. It is a real blfrid- 
ness or rather disease that turns the truth to falsehood. When we 
honestly look at the poetry wanted and just as honestly try to judge 
a future consequent from a present cause we cannot see any real 
promise or prophecy of such a result. Although a poetry of this 
kind would be one of the most desirable things in the nation's life 
and one of the chief glories of her whole history, considering the 
quality of her life it is one of the things that has the least sign of 
appearing. 

It is well realized there can be no consensus of opinion on such 
a view. Every person knows that no science can fathom the re- 
sources, methods, purposes and results of nature. Perhaps tomorrow 
the first singer of the quality desired may appear. Perhaps tomor- 
row we may find in Chicago a more than Shakespearean genius. Mute 
inglorious Miltons are always in the womb of time and some of them 
are actually in life but smothered in adverse circumstances. No doubt 
there are certain grounds for hoping for new dynamic singers, and 
in a future paper may be considered, but at present from a consider- 
ation of the producing causes there is no justifying sign that America 
will produce a new elemental cosmic poetry. 

There are certain institutions and influences in life that can 
reasonably be called the "nurses of poetry." Her very existence de- 
pends on these. According as their services are good and bad she 
rises or falls. Just as men and women are moulded into the two ex- 
tremes of character by the nurse of the cradle and the educative years, 
so poetry, though it has its origin in the essence of being, has both 
its quality and quantity dependent on the social environment, espe- 
cially in the character of these nurses and influences. Before con- 
sidering the quality of the national life which is the root of all na- 
tional hope or depression it will be well to consider in relation to this 
desired poetry the services that are rendered by the magazines, the 
publishers, the universities and the public. These are the "nurses 
of poetry" and ought to minister to her life. 

The magazines call for first attention. They are the universally 
recognized organs of publication. They are about the only channel 
through which a poet can reach the public. They put a great em- 
phasis on poetry, advertise for it, pay for it, praise it and offer the 
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honor of publicity. Now and then as if from some compunctions of 
conscience there are special articles on poetry and general defenses 
of the big magazines as the great suppoi'ters and upholders of the art. 
Naturally they are much in the eyes of the poets. The audience 
that is behind them seems just the very jury he would like to have 
sit upon the quality of his product. An entrance into one of these 
magazines seems to a young poet like going into heaven and having 
an editorial archangel trumpeting out attention as he introduces the 
new singer and his songs. 

Now what is the actual service of these big magazines to the 
higher order of poetry ? What is the scientific truth that comes out 
of the crucible of experience? Are they a vital service and so min- 
istering to a growing poetic spirit in the nation or is it a mere tra- 
ditional service and so making the once living spirit a minster of 
death? Certainly they are not the former and absolutely they are 
the latter. It is a growing conviction that our big maigazines instead 
of being an inspiration to the best poetry are rather a curse to it. It 
i^ a growing conviction that there is no real poetic and divine ma- 
ternity in this nurse, and that its new births of esthetic and musical 
genius are ruthlessly "exposed" to live or die in the eternal struggle 
for life. There is no real dynamic life in the poetic spirits that re-' 
side in the editorial sanctums. There is no real genius of song there 
whose business it is to find the new and great singers of another age 
and order. There is no "original research department" as there is 
in other big businesses, that spends time and money and effort and 
counts it a small loss if they can find a singer who contributes some- 
thing to the life of humanity and expresses something of the spirit 
of the new recreation. The more we look at the poetry of the big 
magazines and consider their actual products with the ideal possibil- 
ities before them the more we feel the poetries they supply are nothing 
less than a curse to the higher quality of poetry they should and 
might supply. 

This view no doubt will seem pessimistic and attributed to petty 
and disappointed personalities. Perhaps some of the feeling may 
come from such a root but no thinking person can hold that much of 
it does because his or her productions have not been accepted for 
publication. A magazine cannot publish more than thirty or forty 
pieces of verse a year and they must get thousands. As more than 
ninety per cent of all poetry submitted must of necessity be rejected 
the judgment cannot be founded on disappointed and rejected manu- 
scripts. It has a more philosophic base and is founded on the quality 
and quantity actually put forth to the public. 

Now honestly look at the presentations of poetry in our big mag- 
azines. A half an eye can see it is mere "filler." It is put in to 
break solid columned pages and relieve the eye. It is put in to fill 
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up quarter and half sections where it would not be proper to start 
another article of real significance. It is put in to follow out an old 
traditional policy that was once a real regard for poetry. It is put 
in as a sop to a poetic audience that has not got poetic virtue enough 
to cry out for something better. No person can look at the very low- 
est considerations, the space and position of poetry in our big- maga- 
zines and consider there is any emphasis upon it. To think of these 
editorial presentations as serious realities to the modem spirit would 
indeed be a pipe dream. Complete absence of poetry from the mag- 
azin would not change their quality and tone any more than a note 
a quarter sharp or flat would affect a violin concerto. Their poetry 
is just a little entertainment for little people and some, even of the 
little people, never read it. 

Look at the matter a little more seriously. Make a real com- 
parison. Here is an article on a confederate soldier. We can see 
the author has spent years in gathering and sifting his materials 
and months more in moulding and creating them into a personality. 
The result is a real man stands out and all our faculties are held in 
contemplation. We turn over to another article on ^'Science and 
Mystery." We expect science like a mighty enchantress will sw^eep 
"away all mystery from life and make man rational from his deeps 
to his farthest bound. We are carried right along with the author. 
What a pleasure to find that science has not cleared up a single real 
mystery but only added new and greater ones to life? We put the 
magazine down and light a cigar. We pick up another and in the 
contents see "A Poem." "Oh!" we ejaculate with pleasure. We rub 
our hands in glee. We tell the wife not to disturb us for an hour. 
We forget the cigar in delightful contemplation. We turn to the page 
and Great Shakespeare ! What do we find ? A sonnet ! A fourteen 
lined artificiality! A choice piece of professorial or editorial ware/ 
A pure thing that is never much at its best and at its worst has be- 
come the glory of American editors. Think of it! A sonnet in a 
literary magazine set over against a really first class piece of intel- 
lectual or spiritual work I Eternal glory to the sonneteers! 

Let any man or woman of general literary culture, not of great 
original endowments, look at this poetry and set in judgment upon 
it. Measure it up with the other departments of life, literature and 
interest. Is it in any way commensurate with the other sections of 
the magazine ? Is it treated on equality with theology, history, phil- 
osophy, science, education, mechanics, politics, biography and fiction? 
Is it in any sense a real organ of life expression? Is it really the 
art of the arts ? Is this poetry a reality or a little piece of ornament 
and literary pretention? Is it a real piece of life or a little divert- 
ing amusement? Is it a real inspiration, nourishment and nurse 
to the spirits that a nev/ age and dynamic soul is calling to express 
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its life and chant another measure of the march of evolution? Is 
it a real strain of music from the central heart of the world to in- 
struct, feed, lift up, strengthen and purify the soul of those higher 
spirits who struggle on the front line of battle and lead the world 
from a chaos into a scientific cosmos ? Out with the truth ! Is this 
big magazine poetry commensurate with life and soul? Does it fit 
the times and need? Does the modem cosmic spirit here find her 
plane? Is it a spiritual culmination and can great souls live in the 
expression and conception ? To ask such questions is to answer them. 
The big magazine poetry is a curse. Poetry's only hope is for some 
poetic prophets to stand and call all around the earth for a new race 
of singers to appear. 

A good view of the quality of this poetry can be seen from the 
history of the magazines. Some of them are over fifty years of age. 
If each had contributed just one real poem for every year of their 
existence what an American anthology of poetry we could make. It 
would rival the second half of the first volume of Palgrave's "Golden 
Treasury." It would be a sight and a sound and a joy forever. I am 
afraid a selection of the best American verse would show some of 
these big magazines in the whole course of their history have not 
found and given to the world one single song that will sing its way 
down the ages. If such is the case what is their influence for the 
higher poetry needed for the future. 

In leaving this subject we ought to recognize the true natures 
of these magazines and their editors. The former are simply finan- 
cial ventures. They are generally accessories to publishing houses. 
They have no other end but money. Literature plays third or fourth 
fiddle to advertising. The editors are mere business aids. Their 
acceptance, rejection and publication of matter has little relation to 
their own personal tastes but is necessitated by the ends of the 
magazine. The results both in the quality of poetry and their ser- 
vices to life are perfectly natural. 

The big publishers are ever more vitally related to poetry than 
the big magazines. The magazines can publish but little and often 
it is no true expression of an author's genius. It is always ephemeral 
and sometimes never reaches the eye of a capable judge. A book 
gives an author k far better chance for recognition and life. It goes 
to libraries, reviewers and general readers. If there is any real 
merit in it some one is sure to see it for there are always some who 
are ambitious to discover the new stars of literary light. Of course, 
an author if able, as few of them are, can publish his own books 
but these reach just a few of his friends and give a bare chance for 
life. The real audience is with the publishers for they not only have 
the machinery but also possess and control all means and avenues 
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to the reader. The author can write a book but only the publisher 
can sell it to an audience. 

Now what is the real chance of poetry publication? What chance 
has Mr. Nobody who lives down at the bottom of the world and has 
not a single financial, intellectual or spiritual friend in it, of finding 
a publisher for some poems that are warm with the reality of life 
and rich with another type of genius? Though the publishers swear 
by all the gods in heaven and earth, that he is the one man they are 
seeking for, and though they are ready to fight for the glory of pub- 
lishing his books, the unknown poet knows his chances of publication 
are a zero divided by one. The truth is some of our big publishers 
won't allow a manuscript of poems to be sent for their consideration. 
Some of them sometimes do not answer a letter concerning such a 
matter. Most of them have lost money in this direction and they 
all have dead horses on their hands. Poets to publishers are the rocks 
and the whirlpools that they pray to be delivered from. They have 
been tempted and yielded so many times they have settled into a final 
policy of rejection. New poets are a temptation, sometimes a bur- 
den, sometimes a sorrow and sometimes an oath of "Never again!'' 

A short time ago I received a letter from one of the big: book 
dealers in the following words : 

Dear Sir: 

We are sorry to say, in answer to your letter of April 20th, 
that we do not feel warranted in encouraging you to send us the 
third volume of your "Soul Songs." It is so nearly impossible 
to get a satisfactory sale for any new volume of verse now that 
we seldom make new ventures in that field. 

Sincerely yours. 



I showed this letter to my friend. Professor Teufelsdrochk and 
after some religious and poetic swearing he translated the business 
etiquette into the brutality of business as follows : 

Dear Sir: 

We do not care a damn for poets or poetry. We are not 
in the book publishing business for our health. We are here to 
make money and want to make it by wholesale. If you could 
write a poetry better than Emerson and Poe vitally and organic- 
ally combined w^e would not take it on a first venture. The costs 
have got to be guaranteed. You must be advertised. If you 
could marry a half a dozen of the best young women of your city 
and make a continental scandal it would certainly put virtue in 
your work. If you could commit adultery, get shot and shoot 
up some one else in true western style and get the whole thing 
on the movies it would certainly help us to see. If you can get 
ten thousand dollars worth of advertising we will take the risk 
on a thousand dollars worth of poetry. We are sorry. Business 
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is business. Get the advertising and we will be glad to hear 
from you again. 

Yours very very affectionately, 

THE BIG PUBLISHERS. 

Now as I am not "the everlasting nay" or "the everlasting yea" 
but rather "the center of indifference" to these institutions we can 
take this as the general principle of the big publishers in dealing with 
poetry. They do not wish even to look at it. There is no hope, 
expectation or ambition to find a real contribution of song and so 
perform their highest service to society as publishers and realize 
their greatest glory as men. They recognize no real intellectual or 
moral service to others or themselves. The only end of poetry is 
to make money. Books, the highest, the noblest and the greatest 
productions in the world are no more than steel, coal, leather and 
lumber. Books of poetry, the bibles of the nation, the distilled es- 
sense of her noblest souls, the incarnate wisdom of her purest spirits 
are first of all sent to Wall Street to secure the judgment of the 
American god Mammon and then sent back with polite rejections to 
the author. It is not a nice thing to say, think or believe, but by their 
own confession it seems the big publishing interests have become so 
absolutely financial and sordid that they have lost the inner inherent 
instincts of literary integrity and character. Of course, publishing 
institutions must make money and live but their glory should be to 
find and give great and good books to the world. Their glory is to 
give big dividends to the stockholders. The devotion to the dollar is 
so great and growing that it soon will, if it has not already, destroy 
not only the appreciation but even the very perception oi poetry in 
these institutions. 

If such is the publishing condition today with regard to poetry 
what is the hope that America is ever going to produce a poetry of 
the highest order? When the nurse has lost the instincts of divine 
maternity where is the hope that she will ever see the divine char- 
acter of her offspring, and who will make the sacrifices and minister 
the nourishments to the nation's choicest births? When the nurse 
is so degraded in her spiritual character that she will smother and 
starve life's poetic geniuses into other than their original courses 
where is the nurse who will bring them. back, if possible, to beauty, 
music, wisdom and virtue? When the great prime ministers and 
ruling spirits of the book world can see and feel and find no other 
value in poetry but money, what is the hope that America will ever 
bring forth great originalities of poetic creation? To think such a 
result from the natural producing causes is just a piece of ignorance 
and financial insanity. 

With the present attitude and actual action of the publishing 
interests toward poetry there is no sign in this direction that Amer 
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ica will ever come to the nation's highest glory by producing singrers; 
whose books become the bibles of the people. 

No serious consideration of the state of poetry could be complete 
without considering the services of the University. She is perhaps 
the greatest and most valuable institution in life. In the form of 
"the wise man" she is the oldest and most essential in time and place. 
Down through all history though she has stood in retreat she has 
been the greatest power in the affairs of life. She finds and forms 
the higher orders of humanity and the higher orders of humanity 
are always the hope of the world. She trains and tones the creators 
of the arts and these creators are always fathers of great and new 
creations. There is hope or no hope for humanity according as the 
university is true to noble ideals or is corrupted from such to the 
selfishness of greed. 

It is well known that American universities were founded for- 
the highest and noblest ends. They were conceived, begun, endowed 
and supported for the one purpose of finding the intellectual and moral 
spirits who could lead the church and state. This was the ideal and 
it was practically sought. The university tried to develop all the 
powers, to harmoniously interact them and build up strong symmet- 
rical personalities. Above all she placed their work of regenerating^ 
the church and guiding the state preeminent. **Love thyself last'* 
was written in fire before them. 

Now after nearly two hundred and fifty years what is the end 
of universities today? What is the quality of her spirit and life? 
What are her positive actual influences for the higher ends of hu- 
manity ? Oh tell it not in New York ! Tell it not in Chicago or San 
Francisco ! Tell it not in the high places of the church ! Tell it not 
to the great spirits that reign on the imaginations of the wise ! The 
university is a fallen institution. She has lost her ideal. She has 
grown infinitely greater but has become corrupted by the world. Her 
great end today is efficiency. The end of efficiency is money. The 
end of money is self and the end of self is a hell within and round her, 
worse far worse than was ever conceived by the old imaginations of 
darkness, fiends and fire. The university is a growing worshipper of 
Mammon, an appendage to Wall Street, a servant of great financeers 
and a stranger to the high ajid pure intellectual and moral ideals that 
constitute the hope and heart of the world. Her nobler sons and 
daughters see and lament the change and often fight in vain against 
the growing worldliness. 

This state of ideal and life is felt particularly in the English 
course, the course that is most important at any of oui* national 
schools. These courses are not taught for their own superior virtue 
upon the young unfolding personalities, but for life's ulterior and 
material interests. They are taught for polish, ornament and re- 
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finement. They are taught for position, ease and leadership in the 
higher social circles. They are taught for utility, efficiency and in- 
finitely more to rule in the factory, bank, platform, sanctum and sen- 
ate than to be the highest instrumentality in developing the thinking 
moral spirit. The course that will do most for the soul is sacrificed 
for the course that will do most for "success." The second 
best thing a student can get out of a university, a love of good reading, 
is sacrificed for a little smattering along the lines of his future 
specialty. The one instrumentality that can form and inform for 
life, perhaps for eternity, is sacrificed for mere professional trade 
information. The love of good reading is consequently becoming a 
more rare acquisition. The pure delight in an author who seizes 
the young impassioned faculties, charms the youthful spirits out of 
sense and self and inspires the high ideals that command the full 
personality, that delight and love and virtue is becoming a rarer thing 
at universities. A student well equipped for analytic and synthetic 
thinking is now her great and growing glory. 

Such a condition of affairs has a deadly influence on poetry. 
It destroys the love of good literature and destroying this it destroys 
all else that is good in life. When that goes poetry goes. When 
that lives poetry lives for poetry is simply the flower ana fruit, the 
perfume and beauty of good literature. Good literature is the mother, 
nurse, companion, friend, defender and second soul of poetry, so we 
can easily see the blasting influence on poetry of this specializing and 
materializing of university ideal and life. Of course, it will exist and 
will be taught but it will be a mere ornament, a nice little refinement 
and small incident to more severe studies. Of course, it will have its 
place and time but it will be mere intellectual bric-a-brac, a pleasure 
for a moment's occupation, a rainbow gleam or melodious sound to 
now* and then enchant. Of course, there will be lectures on it and 
sometimes a pompous emphasis but at the same time there will be a 
sacrifice of poetry to the ends that are material and practical and 
deemed more important in life. 

Such ought not to be the case. It can safely be said that if 
universities do not vitally nurse poetry it will die in the nation and 
live only in a few specially constituted types. It is not far from 
the truth to say that more than ninety-five per cent of the persons 
who write poetry and fully fifty per cent of the people that read it 
have been in the schools. Jonathan Swift says : "History, ancient or 
modem, cannot furnish an instance of one person, eminent in any 
station, who was not in some measure versed in poetry, or at least 
a well wisher to the professors of it." Historically all these persons 
were of the universities. To read of the maternal influence of the 
university to poetry would be more than an eye-opener to some. 
It is not possible and would not be rational that poetiy should have 
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the same place and emphasis today that it formerly had, but is it 
reasonable and right for the best interests of life that poetry should 
be growing a more and more limited instrumentality for mere pro- 
fessional courses? Should not English literature, the most forming 
of all universities studies, be made more compulsory, more extended 
and especially more vital, not for material success, but for quality 
of personality and life? 

A repressing influence on poetry is the efficiency idea in the 
university curriculum. The end is to make the student intellectually 
able but the crowding and stiffening of the courses does not always 
make for reality but often the appearance. There is so much work 
that only the very brilliant can get through it with any real grasp 
of the subject matter. With the common tjrpe of mind it is just a 
smattering. The ordinary student, if he does the work, is a laborer. 
The ambitious often impose on their social, religious and physical 
being to do it. What is the effect on poetry? Unless there is some 
special reason for emphasis it is always slighted. As a mere refine- 
ment and entertainment some other study is always crowding it to 
the wall. Time, the greatest need, cannot be found and time is always 
needed for the real study of poetry. A few names, a few dates, a 
few surface readings, a few pet phrases, and a few false estimates 
is about all some ever get of our poetry and poets. If one does not 
take the love of poetry to the university very few ever find it there 
and bring it aw^ay. The lack of time and the pressing of what are 
deemed more important studies are chiefly responsible for this. The 
disastrous results to poetry are visible on every hand. 

Perhaps no single bad influence on poetry is equal to teaching 
it to the knowing faculty and not the appreciative. University teach- 
ing, as a general thing, is simply to a knowing subject. It is simply 
to bring the object to the soul, make the mind see, and think up, cfown, 
around and through and through the object of the moment. The 
after effects are not properly serious university considerations. In 
the teachings of poetry these after effects are the essential ends. In 
poetry education is not in knowing but in enjoying, admiring, loving 
and living. It must pass far far beyond mere perception. It must 
be lifted up, opened and so unveiled that the student is pleased and 
delighted and becomes an admirer if not a lover of the Muse. His- 
tory, geography, grammer, phililogy and psychology are not poetry. 
To know and to feel, to know and to love are the poles of the poetic 
world, and university teaching belongs to the former. It is far re- 
moved from the inner spiritual education. It can hardly dream the 
teaching that trains and tones, that informs and forms the apprecia- 
tion, devotion and desire of the truthful, virtuous, beautiful and musi- 
cal. A poetry taught and studied merely for knowledge has little 
real service to poetry. 
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Before our universities can render a great service to poetry 
there must be a new type of English professor. As all know the 
ideal teacher is an omnipresent knower. They, want a German grad- 
uate supported by great names. He is more prized than a man ed- 
ucated in the campus and able to front with his single soul the whole 
world. Ph. D's are more important than depth, reality, resources 
and greatness of soul. Encyclopaedic knowledge is the prime requi- 
sition. The consequence is they know and sometimes have been a 
real destruction to poetry, a man that has so little poetry in his 
makeup that he cannot conceive it in others and destroys the little 
that exists when he tries to teach it. How can a man who has trans- 
formed his whole nature into knowing know anything about the emo- 
tion and beauty and music of life? How can a mind that reads so 
much do any real thinking? How can a soul that puts his concen- 
trated being into memory appreciate, admire, love and worship? 
How can a spirit taken up with the infinitely driveling minutiae of 
scholarship have the reality and spontaniety of life? The more some 
of them know about poetry the less vital they can write about it and 
the less people care to read what they have written. The professor 
is essentially a knower. He is a university necessity, oft its highest 
glory, oft a national fame^ oft a little addition to our history, geog- 
raphy, grammar, and philology but unless he is a man and a man 
of very special endowments he can never be a real inspiration to 
poetry. 

In contemplating the interests of poetry the thoughtful spirit 
looks longest at the university. Here are the highest and greatest 
subject matters of thought. Here are required the most penetrating, 
most comprehensive and long protracted actions of the mind. Here 
all the powers of human life are in embryonic condition and working 
according to their natures with elementary energy. Poetry is but 
one infinitismal fragment of her almost infinity of life. The philos- 
opher of literature looks long, fondly and impartially at her. He is 
her own offspring and can never be absolutely scientific in his judg- 
ments. But when he looks at the great ends of humanity, when he 
looks at the extent and intensity of her teaching, when he looks at 
the types of professors and the work actually done for literature and 
poetry he murmurs to himself: "Is she serving life or death? Is 
she really a servant of the soul ? Has she any pure ideals for her off- 
spring? Does she lead to that poetry that is the best the ages and 
world has produced and does she feed a desire for a better national 
quality?" He contemplates her in silence for a long long time and 
finally draws a fierce impassioned interrogation mark over her as 
large as the institution herself. 

As these things mentioned are probably the condition of Amer- 
ican universities more than those in other countries and certainly 
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likely to continue so, it does not seem a rational hope to. expect from 
them the new poetry that will express the American people in their 
dynamic and noblest life. 

Little need be said upon the American poetic audience except 
that such an audience does not exist. This is one of the things that 
exist only in the imagination of those selfishly interested. There 
is no people in any real significant numbers that find in poetry a 
real ministration to their intellectual and moral noctures. There is 
no real audience that has been specially educated in poetry in their 
youth, who retrain it up into the ambitious years of prime and who 
have it as a philosophical, contemplative and vital power in their old 
age. This has been true of all times and places but is especially true 
today. Poetry nor any other of the ideal expressions of life have 
ever been popular and never will be. The arts are only for the art- 
ists, for the creators and appreciators. In the very nature of things 
the number of these persons is very limited. Though now and then 
there have been special movements that temporarily created a little 
larger poetic audience it soon dwindles down before the stern actual- 
ities of life. The conditions in America are such and likely to continue 
such that the poetic audience is proportionately decreasing instead 
of increasing. There are a few specially constituted types who find 
in poetry much that is a vital affinity to their spirits. It is a pleas- 
ure, delight, inspiration, wisdom, virtue and life. These constitute 
the real poetic audience but the number of such persons is small 
and they are far far apart. 

There is another poetic audience that is larger and makes a noise 
and show in life but lacks the reality, character and virtue of the 
former. These are persons who have a professional interest in 
poetry, the servants in the house rather than the sons and daughters 
of the Muse. It includes poets themselves who have no interest in 
any production but their own and have not read enough Shakespeare 
to know what a real line of poetry is. It includes publishers, maga- 
zinists, editors, critics, reviewers, teachers, scholars, general readers 
and more or less every thoughtful person who has any symmetrical 
education. It is simply the trade, the bread and butter, the curious 
and knowing audience. They do not have an original and inherent 
susceptibility to an esthetic and musical expression of life. Poetry 
is not their element. They live by it and not in it. Though these 
are far more numerous than the former, and though they make far 
more noise ,they are not the numbers and far less the character out 
of which a great future poetry can arise. They live only in the 
past and on the surface present. 

The poetic audience in America can be absolutely guaged by the 
quality and quantity of poetry served by the best magazines.. Look 
at it. In a hundred and fifty or two hundred pages we find a page. 
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two pages or three at the most, devoted to verse. On very rare 
occasions there is a page more, and the space is given to sonnets 
or its kindred thirty-two lined ideal. A long poem is almost un- 
known. A piece of work that has a real content, a rich spiritual 
experience of life, an ideal conception of nature or man, a fine ex- 
pression of a truly great soul, in fact anything that requires a little 
length for its presentation is very rarely seen. The poems over a 
hundred lines long that are printed in our magazines yearly could 
almost be counted on the fingers and sometimes on one hand. The 
quality is no better than the quatity. It is just some little fancy, 
conceit, pretty turn, compliment to my lady, passing mood, gleam or 
sound that has no real interest to a great soul. This is the extent 
and nature of the American poetic audience for the editors supply 
absolutely what the' public want. They put the finest psychological 
micrometers on the literary soul, take the height, depth, length, 
breadth and intensity of the poetic spirit and then serve the exact 
thing and measure wanted. The more we look at this poetry the 
more it approaches a zero and yet the editors find on their tables 
a stack of congratulating letters and not a living protest in the 
course of a year for something better. Such a condition is incon- 
ceivable if there was any real poetic audience among the brainy men 
and women who constitute the clientele of the best magazines. The 
only logical deduction is that a real poetic audience does not exist. 

This is seen more especially in women's magazines than men's. 
Women are more emotional, esthetic, religious and ideal than men. 
The- social conditions up to the present have preserved them from 
the brutalities of life and developed in them the higher spiritual 
qualities. We might almost say the advancement of the world in all 
its higher elements depends on the leadership of a very few men 
and the support of a very large body of women. There ought to be 
a great poetic audience among them and without a doubt there is a 
far greater number of poetry lovers among them than among men. 
Look now at some of the best magazines for women. In some of 
the late copies is hardly a scrap of verse from cover to cover. A 
magazine of seventy-five to a hundred and fifty pages of matter 
appealing to all kinds and sides of womanhood and not a single real 
presentation of poetry! What is the reason? There is no demand. 
The poetic and all that it is allied to is dying even in women and 
the editors who scientifically diagnose the changes in their clientele 
banish the poetry and fill the space with practical matter. If the 
editor got a dozen protests tomorrow he would respond as to a live 
wire. Instantly a man would be on the job and American would sur- 
prise the world both by her quality and the quantity of poetic product. 
The poetic audience can be judged by any intelligent person who 
will think upon the subject. Shut out the professionally interested 
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persons that we know and then count up how many men, not women^ 
we know who find interest, pleasure and intellectual and spiritual 
profit in poetry. Barring the professionals, it is doubtful if there 
are a dozen men in America who know a dozen men who have real 
fellowship with poetry and poets. The truth is a good deal worse^ 
Men are afraid of such fellowship. If it really exists as it sometimes 
* does it is carefully concealed. A good business man would almost 
have any kind of slander attached to him than have it widely known 
that he was interested in such matters. One great reason for this 
feeling is that the most of poetry is not really worthy of their at- 
tention, but much of the feeling rises from the public attitude and 
spirit on this subject. That sneer and contempt and still more sig- 
nificant silence and look of the public kills off a large number of the 
poetic audience and has compelled many a poet to draw and draw and 
draw up the last dram of his strength to stand and front the na- 
tional feeling toward poetry. 

1 once sent a book of my songs to a very prominent New York 
preacher. In the correspondence I said I would consider it a favor 
to know a few names of his people or acquaintances that had any 
real interest in verse. In reply he said he "did not know a single 
person who had a genuine love for poetry." He was sorry to say it 
but it was the truth. If this is the state of mind among a highly re- 
ligious community, which is always by its very nature nearer to 
poetry than any other, what is the state of the general national mind? 
Let every reader of this essay count up the real lovers of verse in his 
or her own circle of knowledge and deliver the truth to the soul. 

Now if this is the number and quality of the American poetic 
audience how is America ever going to bring forth a really first class 
poetry? As Whitman says: "To have great poets there must be 
great audiences." They are both creators of each other. Under or- 
dinary circumstances a living audience is a dynamic virtue working 
for quality and quantity in an author. It is true that he "who sings 
to himself and the upper spheres sings to the world and the forward 
years," but it is doubtful if there has ever been a great singer who 
would have written his songs if he knew they were only for oblivion. 
Real poets always sing to an audience though it is often unborn and 
far in the future. The absence of an appreciative audience Is always 
a repression even in the greatest poets. If there is none the spirits 
of poetic creation will hardly issue from the glorious palace of the 
creating mind into the world and if they do they will lose some of 
the freshness of creation and the glory of being as a hopeless bard 
commits them to dead paper. 

From viewing the attitude of the American mind to poetry there 
is not the slightest sign that she will produce and nurse the singers 
that can even express her present life, let alone the nobler life, that 
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is always "gleaming through the arch of experience" and bckoning 
man to immortality and diviner virtue. 

The unfavorable and repressing influences toward ppetry which 
have been reviewed in the magazines, publishing interests, universi- 
ties and public audience are in no way to be regarded as final causes. 
They are a long way removed even from second causes. They are 
simply manifestations on the surface of life of principles buried in 
the plumbless deep. As pain, inflamation and outbreakings on the 
body as symptomatic of diseases more deeply rooted so these various 
actions and relations to poetry are simply natural consequences of 
the principles of national life. No great blame can rest upon these 
persons or institutions except so far as they violate their personal 
and corporation souls. The real blame must rest on the inner es- 
sential spirit that is driving the American people. We must get 
below poets and poetry, below the nurses and institutions, below the 
influences and powers and study the social organism and the es- 
sential dynamic that drives it. 

Probably the deepest root of these conditions affecting poetry, 
and affecting many other things far more important, is democracy, 
not political but social, and the industrial and financial autocracy that 
in late years has grown from it. From the very origin of American 
life the social units have been on equality. They have been almost 
equal in physical, mental and moral character, almost equal in con- 
dition, necessities and opportunities and almost equal in their efforts, 
enterprise and struggles to live. There have been no classes, nt) 
royal privileges, no entailed wealth, no special educations, no leisures 
for culture, no great energies that had to die of satiety or find outlet 
in the higher arts of life. All have been plunged in one equal strug- 
gle to live or swept into that spirit by the irresistable influence of 
an increasingly intensifying environment. The social condition makes 
living the great end of life. The intensifying eternal struggle is so 
universal to the whole population that the literary potentalities of 
the wide multitude can never come to appreciation or in a gifted few 
to creation. Head or hand work in some uncongenial toil begins 
at an early age and as "action consecrates to the course" life is 
double bound by the past and present necessity. There is not time, 
interest or education for good literature. A social democracy conse- 
crates all at birth at the altar of labor. Such a social condition can 
never nurse poetry. Such a social condition is against all the higher 
manifestations of spirit. We can see the serious results of social 
democracy in our literary history and can see the beneficial results 
of aristocracy to the arts in the history of some other peoples. Among 
American poets some of them never got even a real education. Some 
of them never had any real leisure. Some of them had to struggle 
all their days for the bare necessities of life and no doubt an omni- 
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present eye could see scores of fine geniuses turned into other than 
their own courses. The quahty and quantity of American poetry 
has been mightily affected by the democracy of social conditions. De- 
mocracy throws her offspring into the struggle of life with "Root hogr 
or die !" and the rooting is often so hard and long that both the ap- 
preciator and creator dies. With such a mother, too blind to see the 
shining visions in the eyes of her diviner progeny it is not surpris- 
ing there are so many dead, lopsided, fractional and fragmentary 
poets in America. 

This equal struggle to live that arises from our social democracy 
and some other causes is developing at an alarming rate. Science 
has made man and life infinitely greater. The struggle is now takings 
on appalling proportions. The strife of life is so intensified today 
it often draws the thoughtful observer out of glowing admiration 
and plunges into fear and despair. It is producing a spirit of life 
that is not only hostile to poetry but destructive to all that is gfood, 
great and divine. The struggle to live is greater than ever before. 
The numbers are so large, the resources so vast, the living is so royal 
and the starvation is such torture that the intensity is growing every 
day. It is worse than ten years ago and will be worse still ten years 
hence. It has plunged the American people into a materialism, 
worldliness and selfishness that was never seen before and can hardly 
be conceived by some parts of the world at present. It is destroy- 
ing rationality, morality and ideality of every kind. It is taking the 
great master spirits that nature and science brings forth and filling 
them with delirium, disease and disaster. What is the consequence 
to America? The almighty dollar is her god. Her numbers are be- 
coming mammon priests, worshippers and slaves. Her great and 
prime immortals are millionaires, bankers and financiers. Life has 
no end but money. Every department of the nation is affected. Bus- 
iness goes with the eternal urge. Pleasure and fashion are drunk 
and insane. Education is an appendage to Wall Street. Religion is 
so dead she can't think. Romance has flown. Love can hardly sur- 
vive the wedding week. The arts are dying in the struggle for ex- 
istence. The ideals are dead. The dreams have been banished. Grod 
is only a great name. The life of life has become a disease. 

With such a charactr of social life where is the possibility of a 
really first class poetry arising from America? Consequences must 
have adequate causes. The spiritual quality of great poetry is ce- 
lestial diameters from the spiritual quality of our national life. Poetry 
is a qualitative and vitalized thought in the metrical forms of lan- 
guage. The proper subject matter is humanity at their highest, 
truest, purest, greatest and godlike. It deals with justice, nobleness, 
honor, generosity, magnanimity and majesty of character. It deals 
with hope, love, joy, peace, rest, truth, faith, devotion and the whole 
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circle of moral virtues. It deals with patience, kindness, gentleness^ 
long-suffering, forbearance, self-sacrifice and all disciplinary experi- 
ences. It deals with the curse, lawlessness, selfishness, suffering, 
sensuality, disease and general leprosy of life but these things are 
the shadow, blight, entailment and burden of humanity and not her 
reality and glory. The highest poetry flowers only in the immor- 
tality of man, for it is only in the immortality of man that intellectual 
power, moral virtue, solemnizing beauty and divine ideals flower^ 
The higher poetry is made out of the quality of life America does not 
live, and the quality of life she is living is destroying the little poetry 
that exists in America. 

America is today the greatest and purest incarnation of world- 
liness the world has ever seen. She is living in the. material, the 
selfish, the temporary, the sensuous, the vain, the curse producing 
and destructive. All that belongs to her financial life is amazingly 
growing. Her altruistic elements are dying. She is living at the 
bottom and dead at the top. A Hebrew prophet of the first order 
would be worth a dozen eastern states to her and yet she values a 
baseball pitcher, a prize fighter, or financier above such as a moun- 
tain towers over a mole. Money and Pleasure are the only gods 
of her idolatry. She has no dreams or visions or recreating ideals of 
intellectual and spiritual being and progress before and above her. 
There is only more and vastly more of the same deadly kind that is 
a curse to herself and the world. The thing she needs most of all, 
a religion, has even less sign of appearing than poetry. 

No great poetry can come out of such a national life. Such pro- 
ductions cannot come from greed and selfishness. These are the 
deteriorating elements of character and where these are present 
everything great in man and life is going down with them. Of course 
the spectacle of life and the mighty elements that energize will en- 
chant. The masquerades will deceive all but the supreme and sor- 
rowing wise. A genius now and then will be engaged. He will rhyme 
up the great struggle. He will fold into words some movements 
of the mighty rhythm. He will picture some gigantic spirit and give 
it some vital action and utterance. We will stand before some of 
the vast performances .with admiration, but the very moment we feel 
the forces, doers and deeds have only materialistic and selfish ends 
that moment a lightning-like descending sword separates it into 
poetry of the lower order. It cannot lie in the stomach of an immor- 
tal. The highest nature of man cannot digest and assimilate that 
which is foreign to its highest virtue. Only kind can fit into kind. 
The life of America is not the qualitative life out of which a first 
class poetry can arise and flourish. 

Self and greed are the eternal discords of life. Self and greed 
are the eternal blasphemers of the beautiful. Self and greed are the 
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eternal despisers of purity and faith. Self and greed are the eternal 
tramplers of the moral virtues. Self and greed are the eternal cor- 
ruptors of intellectual power. Self and greed are the essence of 
the eternal curse that penetrates humanity. Self and greed are the 
very life of the American people. From whence can a first class 
American poetry come and to whom can it come and what would be 
its reception if it did come? 



THE SINGER AND DREAMER 

The singer of songs and the dreamer of dreams, 
Is he really outgrown and vain as he seems? 
Romantic and young with his lyre on his breast; 
Sweet sweetness of sound, passion crimson with zest. 
Strange magic to thrall, rarest gifts to delight. 
More an innocent child than man in his might. 
Wealth, labor and greed and the masses of men 
Behold him and smile with a scorn in their ken.. 

Oh dreamer of dreams and Oh singer of songs. 
Stand up in thy strength amid men and their wrongs ! 
Thou art crownless and crowned; lawgiver and king; 
Foreseeing and molding the ages that wing; 
Strong, wise and upright; the creator of life; 
Giving man to himself in the conflict of strife ; 
Then robing with splendor and pouring in fire 
That mounteth life's planes with the swiftest desire. 

The singer of songs and the dreamer of dreams, 

The spirit of life in him fountains and streams. 

His heart and his brain and his tongue and his lyre 

Are fed with the purest of nature's own fire. 

He has taught and has fed and this human up led 

From fossils and rocks where our fathers lie dead; 

An image in time from eternity great 

He prophesies man in his highest estate. 

Oh Spirit of Life, let thy treasures unfold 

In something far better than science and gold! 

Oh give us some singers who sing from the heart. 

Some dreamers who dream with old magical art. 

Some singers whose songs are a crimson delight. 

Some dreamers whose dreams live forever on sight! 

For a singer of songs and a dream of dreams 

We could barter a state and the wealth that so teems. 
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TO THE POETIC MUSE 

Highest Spirit! Soul celestial! 

Fountain of all song supernal! • 
At all being's banquet festal 

Gladness, life and fullness vernal! 
Mother of all songs and singers! 

Nurse the best within these portals! 
Passion of life's first beginners! 

Glory of her last immortals! 

We are hungry, starved and ailing 

For the sii\gers of thy sending; 
Heart and mind and conscience failing 

In the famine round us pendng; 
Blindness, silence, silence, blindness 

On thy soul and song enchanting; 
Few can dream the soul that finds us. 

But that few for thee are panting. 

Life and law are blind and needing; 

Strength and toil for help are sighing; 
Soul by sense is bound and bleeding; 

Love and awe to heav'n are crying ; 
Thou canst sing the thoughts that waketh. 

Sing the songs that ever find us. 
Rapture songs that captive taketh 

But forever free and bind us! 

Thou hast songs far far surpassing 

All the lands and lyres and ages. 
Singers with new songs reclassing 

Princes, artists, priests and sages. 
Unexhausted as creation. 

Richer than the cosmic schemers. 
Thou canst crown each modem station 

With thy singers, songs and dreamers. 

Hungry for the strains sustaining 
Earth and man and all his races. 

Soul and truth imperial reigning 
Through all earth and creeds and graces. 

We are fed with infant babble. 
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Words and phrases vain and fleeting, 
Never one from street or rabble 

Harks and smiles and give it greeting. 

Thirsty for the purple fountains 

Great immortals would be drinking, 
Drink and climb these science mountains. 

Singing In their solar thinking; 
We must drink life's common waters. 

Noisy, flashing and deceiving. 
Poison to her sons and daughters, 

Balmless for all strife and grieving. 

Hungry, thirsting, fainting, panting 

For some deathless, deathless singing, 
For thy sons unto us chanting 

Songs out of thy bosom springing, 
We but hear time's common drivel. 

Infant babblings, childish chatter. 
Pompous mouthings, flowery snivel 

That the magazines so scatter. 

Editors and wise professors 

With the technique of perfections 
Of life's organs are possessors 

And her offer "prime selections." 
For high heav'n they place a hovel ; 

For a soul, this busy city; 
For a passion, feeling novel; 

For a song, a moment's ditty. 

Often we are stung to anger, 

Of ten bowed in shame and sorrow. 
Oft contempt, sarcasm, laughter 

From the <jurrent songs we borrow. 
Oft when in the morning's portal 

Sudden there is in us springing: 
**Gods and Muses ! Hear a mortal ! 

Give us some new vital singing! 

'^Something royal-like in fashion. 

Something fathomless as ocean. 
Something with a hero's passion. 

Beautiful as pure devotion; 
Something great, prime and organic 

To great spirits and their forces, 
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Lifting, cleansing and dynamic 
To all high celestial courses! 

''Send the cosmic songs and singers 

Who can climb these cosmic mountains, 
Shame the ancient harpers ringing 

By tradition's sacred fountains! 
This great Science and her treasures 

Set to form and rhyme and meter 
That the race unto the measures 

Rise and rush and gladly greet her ! 

"Send the cosmic dream and dreamers 

Who can chant the latest stories, 
Of the science working schemers, 

Paling all the ancient glories ; 
That translate the hammers pounding 

And the mental anvil striking. 
Of the song and deeds abounding 

From this modem thinking viking. 

"Send the. cosmic form and former,. 

Order, virtue, honor, beauty. 
With the beauty that is warmer 

Than the love of Christian duty! 
Fuller, richer, saner, clearer 

Than the sun or stars or ocean. 
Once beheld will hold it dearer 

With the worship of devotion! 

"Send the soul of cosmic passions, 

Science powers and nature's forces, 
Life that molds and fills the fashions. 

Guides unto the noblest courses ! 
Let us feel the all contagious 

Burning through all mortal tissues, 
Vital spirit of the ages 

Sweeping soul to vastest issues! 

**Send the word and true revealer 

Of all truth and awe and wonder ! 
Singers are the first unsealers 

Of the laws that bow us under. 
Of the silence, tension, sorrow. 

And the wisdom of the portals. 
Of the golden golden morrow 

And the young and great immortals ! 
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"Send us spirits burning, flaming, 

Flaming, glowing, shining, soaring, 
To the ideals onward aiming. 

Rich upon all mortals pouring 
Pleasures, passions, inspirations. 

And the visions thus redeeming 
Life and time and man and nations 

To the light so sunlike streaming! 

"Most of all in all thy giving 

Give thyself to heart and vision! 
With thee singers all are living. 

Without thee a loud derision. 
But when thee our eyes beholden 

And we live in one another 
Life is then a palace golden. 

Sons and daughters round a Mother. 

"Into thee still deeper sinking, 

Into us diviner rising. 
Each in other feeling, thinking. 

Seeing, singing, higher prizing; 
Down the broad way of these mortals 

Scatter free divinest versing. 
These lost wand'rers from thy portals 

Back unto immortals nursing." 
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